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Over the Highways 


GO SLOW, WASHED OUT 


0.0 Court house at 5th and 
Washington Sts. Go 
east on Washington. 
Cross Brazos River and 
tracks to 


1.4 Jog left away from 
R. R. 

8.4 ELM MOTT. 

12.6 3 corners; take right 
fork. 


17.5 WEST. 

20.3 North end of pike. 

23.4 Jog right, ignoring 
road to left. 

23.8 ABBOTT. Depot on 
left; turn left. 


These are road directions. 

In an era which takes for granted 
high-speed express highways and the 
multiple varieties of sleek automotive 
Juggernauts which use them, these di- 
rections seem archaic. 

But 40 years ago, this was “the last 
word in Texas road information’ and 
it would get your Model T on the 
correct route from Waco to Dallas. 

The directions are taken from a 
unique logbook of Texas roads pub- 
lished in 1918. Called the “Texas 
State Highway Guide,” it served as 
the forerunner of the Texas highway 
map which later was to be issued an- 
nually by the ‘Texas Highway Depart- 
ment. A copy of the guide, its covers 
once bright red but now fading with 
age, belongs to J. A. Waller, Chief 
Engineer of Maintenance Operations. 

Conceived under the auspices of 
the Texas Good Roads Association 
and the Austin Automobile Club, 
the guide’s 141 pages are crammed 
with information describing some 200 
routes in painstaking detail. Routes 
between every city and town of im- 
portance at that time were covered 


Jim Davis 
Travel and Information Division 


meticulously, noting every bridge, 
gate, gully, and fork in the road. 
Mileage between all check points was 
precisely calculated to tenths of a 
mile. 

At the time the Highway Guide 
was published Texas was swarming 
with soldiers being trained for the 
great conflict “across the waters” in 
France. ‘The German Kaiser was be- 
ing hanged in effigy in the streets of 
Texas cities and during a tin shortage 
the Housewives’ League bulletin was 
urging women to “save your cans.” 

The automobile was still widely re- 
garded as a clattering mechanical in- 
truder into the hallowed world of the 
horse, in a day when the citizens of 
Austin still followed the practice of 
shooting off firearms to signal a fire 
alarm. (The city marshal, after an 
occasion when one man was singed 
by a wild bullet, indignantly declared 
that this “was a good habit when the 
country was infested with Indians but 
Austin has outgrown that .. . there 
is no excuse for this practice 
alarms should be turned in by tele- 
phone.’’) 

The Texas Highway Department 
was only one year old, with its small 
staff barely numbering in double 
figures and operating in one wing of 
the State Capitol Building. Today’s 
complex ultra-modern highway  sys- 
tem was a nebulous dream in the 
minds of a few far-seeing engineers 
and highway backers. 

The Highway Guide appeared less 
than two decades after the first “horse- 
less carriage” had been introduced to 
themlonesstar states by Col. EB. H:. 
Green of Terrell. At that time the 


automobile was such a weird sight 
that Col. Green observed that ‘‘cotton 
pickers dropped their sacks and ran 
wildly to the fences to see the strange 
sight . . . at least a dozen horses ex- 
ecuted fancy waltz steps on their hind 
legs as we sped silently by, and but 
for the fact that we went so soon out 
of sight, there would have been sev- 
eral first-class runaways... .” 

This was the beginning of the first 
era of Texas highway development, 
when the monumental task before the 
newly created Highway Department 
was to build an all-weather network 
of roads to connect major cities and 
towns. 

In 1918 distances were measured in 
the motorist’s mind less by actual 
mileage than by the more frustrating 
yardstick of how many flats he had to 
fix, how many times he had to use low 
gear, or how many times he got stuck 
in the mud. 

The State’s roads, many descended 
from trails made by early settlers and 
cattlemen or from paths blazed by 
gold-seeking Spanish conquistadores, 
were in poor shape. Many were im- 
passable after spells of bad weather. 
Some country roads were almost 
imaginary. 

The discomforts of painfully slow 
travel over inadequate roads slowed 
the redoubtable new breed of motor- 
car travelers but did not stop them. 
Automobile owners in ever-increasing 
numbers continued to brave the ele- 
ments, the cavernous ruts, and the 
menacing “‘chugholes” to get where 
they wanted to go. 

The Highway Guide helped them 
get there. At a time when highway 
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signs were virtually nonexistent, the 
Highway Guide showed the way. 
Representing the first complete de- 
scription of routes between cities, it 
filled a void caused by lack of reliable 
maps. 

The guide’s publishers thought of 
it as a necessity for the motorist. “In 
presenting this we do so in full 
confidence that we are supplying a 
crying need,” said the introduction. 
“The present volume is the result of 
many months of labor and research, 
and is offered as the last word in ‘Tex- 
as road information .. . we congratu- 
late the public and ourselves on the 
production of the most comprehen- 
sive and accurate book of its kind 


hy § BAe iis ae aR ET” 
It would appear that, even as Rip Van Winkle, this 
gentleman slept too long and woke to a world in which 


his 1918 State Highway Guide can't help him out of his 
difficulties. The posted minimum speed on today's di- 


ever attempted in ‘Texas.” 

Despite these heartening words, it 
took a really adventurous driver to 
get out on the road in many parts of 
the state. Travel was so difficult that 
even the men who compiled the guide 
periodically missed the mark. Describ- 
ing the route from Austin to Hous- 
ton, the guide noted with reserved 
embarrassment that “Gentleman who 
made log missed the road on leaving 
Bellville but returned to it at the 
Brazos River bridge.”’ : 

The guide was used by setting the 
mileage indicator of one’s automobile 
at zero at the starting point of a trip, 
and following the book’s instructions 
to the letter. Extensive use was made 


vided highway probably has him worried, too. In real- 
ity, the apparently confused time traveler is John 
Dowdy of Austin, owner of the 1914, four-cylinder, 36- 
horsepower Cadillac. 


which varied from 
stock pens, from 
churches to lonely prairie windmills, 
large live-oak trees, gates—anything 
which could be seen above ground. 
All were marked by exact mileage 
figures. If your mileage 
broke down, you’d “had it.” 

The phrases “jog left” and “jog 
right” occurring so many times in the 
text offered meaningful between-the- 
lines testimony as to the crookedness 
of many roads. 


of landmarks, 
courthouses to 


indicator 


The vast and sparsely populated 
stretches of West and South ‘Texas 
seemed especially formidable to trav- 
elers. ‘hese excerpts are. from the 
route from Laredo to Eagle Pass: 


0.0 Federal building. West 
on Matamoras St. 
0.4 Cross Tex-Mex R. R. 
2.3 Turn west. 
5.2 Bridge 
7.3 Gate 
14.6 Gate. Bad place. 
29.8 Go slow; bad. 
34.0 Rough, go slow; arro- 
yo; bad climb. 
44.3 Go slow; washed out. 
79.9 Gate. [Road good to 
here from _ Espejo 
Ranch; bad ahead; 
stumps and washes) 

‘That was typical of the condition 
of many roads during these years 
when the automobile was still strug- 
gling to demonstrate that it had come 
to stay. When men donned their stiff 
celluloid collars and straw “skimmer” 
hats to take their ladies for a drive, 
they were still vulnerable, in frequent 
moments of mechanical distress, to 
derisive cries of “Get a horse!” A pub- 
lication called the Bay City Motorist 
printed this parody: 

My auto, ‘tis of thee, 
Short cut to poverty— 
Of thee I chant. 

I blew a pile of dough 
On you three years ago, 


Now you refuse to go— 
Or won't or can’t. 


But the signs of change were clear. 
How could plodding, unromantic Old 
Dobbin compete with haughty ad- 
vertisements which heralded the ad- 
vent of “the closed car so necessary 
to a successful social season’’? 

Use of the first Highway Guide may 
not have been widespread, for travel 
in 1918 was limited by the World 
War. Even then motorists were 
plagued (as in World War II). with 
gasless Sundays, rubber and_ steel 
shortages, high prices, high taxes, amd 
lightless nights. (“Why buy gasoline 
in small quantities?” advised one car- 
toonist cynically. “Get a whole gallon 
on the weekly payment plan.’’) 

There were enough cars to have 
plenty of wrecks and the first auto 
wrecker, complete with crane, had al- 
ready made its appearance. Major 
improvements were being made in 
automobile engineering (“No more 
bruises, no more aches, now she’s got 
those four-wheel brakes’). The use 


of different types of horns was com- 
ing into vogue, and one advertiser 
urged motorists to use horns to “warn 
the pedestrian, but don’t terrify him.” 
The battle between full-sized vs. 
compact cars, so prevalent today, was 
born in this era. Advertisements laud- 
ed “a powerful—yet economical— 
light car with all the comfort and 
grace of a heavy car.” 
- Dallas claimed to be the “motoring 
headquarters for Texas” and a group 
of Big D automobile dealers traveled 
to the New York auto show—by train. 
An auto ad in the Dallas Morning 
News read: 


Latest Roadster 

Glide Light Six 40, $1,195 
When in Dallas don’t fail to drive 
the latest thing in a_ high-class 
chummy type roadster. Drop in... 
and see one of the largest lines of 
gas tractors, steam engines, sep- 
arators, power-farming plows .. . 
and automobiles . . . ever shown 
under one roof. 


Glide Motor Company 

The “Glide Light Six 40” roadster 
has long since been replaced by bet- 
ter models, just as the Highway Guide 
was replaced by the highway map. 
Although its step-by-step directions 
and constant references to “gates” and 
“arroyos” seem almost ludicrous in 
the light of current highway facili- 
ties and terminology, it was, in its 
heyday, truly “the last word in Texas 
road information.” 


Forty years ago many 
travelers on Texas 
highways used the 
instructions in this guide 
to get from town to 
town. 


for snow-removal operation 


Equipment Location Map 


Richard C. Crandall, Senior Laboratory Engineer 


Any large-scale operation is more 
efficient if properly coordinated. 
Clearing the snow from a system of 
roads that extends over seventeen 
counties in the Panhandle is certain- 
ly a major operation. 


District 4 


For economic reasons, the amount 
of snow-removal equipment available 
for use is relatively small. Especially 
is this true of the heavier types of 
equipment such as the Sno-Go and 
the Roto-Wing plows. 


Pl iS et ace 


Pictured is the type map board used to show snow-equipment locations. 
Note the color-code legend in the lower right corner. 


makes it doubly important that each 
piece of equipment be used to its 
best advantage. 

~The only way to insure proper dis- 
tribution and use of this equipment 
over the district is through a central 
coordinating setup that has readily 
available all current information re- 
garding road conditions and equip- 
ment locations. 

Normally, this district has seven 
base radio stations in operation that 
relay messages to and from some 
95 mobile two-way radio units. ‘These 
mobile units are mounted in the snow- 
removal equipment, maintenance 
pickups, and in the maintenance 
foremen’s cars. 

The practice of coordinating the 
movements of snow equipment by 
means of radio contact with the sec- 
tion foremen has been employed in 
this district for several years. How- 
ever, as the road mileage has in- 
creased, along with the number of 
pieces of equipment, it has become 
more and more difficult for the cen- 
tral coordinator at the District Office 
to visualize the over-all situation and 
to keep accurate data on the move- 
ments and locations of equipment. 

To alleviate this condition, J. M. 
Harris, District Maintenance Engi- 


This close-up of the Claude, Texas, area shows a four-ton truck on U. S. 
66 west of Conway, a Sno-Go east of Claude, a motor grader west of 
Claude on U. S. 287, and a mofor grader and four-ton truck on F. M. roads 


south of Claude. 


neer, directed the installation of a 
plastic-covered magnetic map_ board 
in the District Office radio room. 

The various types of equipment 
are represented by small color-coded 
magnets: 


White—Motor graders 

Black—Four-ton truck with 
plow 

Red—Heavy Walters truck 
with plow 

Green—Roto Wing 

Yellow—Sno-Go 


During the periods between snows, 
this equipment is shown on the map 
at the locations of the maintenance 
warehouses where parked. 

When a storm begins to develop 
and road-condition reports start to 
come in from the various sections, 
the central coordinator goes into ac- 
tion. As the section foremen dispatch 
their equipment to critical spots on 
the roads, the information is relayed 
to the coordinator. The reported 
movements of all the equipment is 
followed on the map by moving the 
proper markers. 


R. C. Liles, Senior Maintenance Su- 
perintendent, moves equipment on 
the map to correspond with posi- 
tions reported by radio. 


If a section foreman should dis- 
cover that he needs a piece of heavier 
equipment, such as a Sno-Go, he can 
radio the central coordinator for in- 
formation. The coordinator immedi- 
ately spots locations of all the Sno- 
Gos operating in the district and, by 
calling the section foremen in those 
areas, determines if any of this type 
equipment can be moved. 

If it develops that a Sno-Go is 


available, it is quite possible that the 
coordinator can figure out a route for 
the equipment that will enable it to 
work out other trouble spots on the 
way to the section requesting aid. 
This type of planning can result in 
saving many miles of dead-head tra- 
vel for this valuable snow plow. 

Radio reports of road conditions 
are noted directly on the plastic sur- 
face of the map with colored grease 
pencils. This provides an accurate 
and current picture of the road situa- 
tion throughout the district. This in- 
formation is essential for intelligent 
routing of equipment and personnel. 
Also, this map serves as a source of 
road condition reports made up for 
release to radio stations, T.V. sta- 
tions, and local newspapers. 

This type map is especially valu- 
able when it is necessary for the cen- 
tral coordinator to be relieved. It is 
much easier to explain the current 
situation on a color-coded map than 
try to interpret a pad of hastily scrib- 
bled notes. 

Much of the credit for develop- 
ment and design of this map board 
goes to Spencer W. Smith and his as- 
sociates in the District Design Sec- 
tion. E. E. Hackler of the District 
Sign Shop was instrumental in the 
painting and construction features. 


TEXAS» 


HIGHWAY * . 
’ DEPARTMENT 


STANDARD 
SPECIFICATIONS 


FOR 


ROAD AND BRIDGE 
CONSTRUCTION 


ADOPTED BY THE 
STATE HIGHWAY OEPARTMENT 
OF TEXAS 


JANUSRY 2 1961 


A revised and renumbered Stand- 
ard Specifications for Road and 
Bridge Construction has been adopt- 
ed by the Highway Department, and 
was first used on projects in the 
March letting. 

The 725-page giant will remain in 
its present form until adopted by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. At that time, 
the Specifications will be put in hand- 
book form, with the “Tan Book”’ offi- 
cially replacing the “Green Book.” 


‘The production was eleven months 
in the mill, under the direction of a 
Specifications Committee headed by 
T. S. Huff, Chief Engineer of High- 
way Design. Other committee mem- 
bers are R. B. Alexander, Bridge En- 
pincers Hel AIno,~ bneimeersocc 
ondary Roads; A. W. Eatman, Ma- 
terials and Tests Engineer; Jed Rob- 
inson, Construction Engineer; Sam 
Huff, Engineer of Aid Projects; and 
J. A. Waller, Chief Engineer of Con- 


Tht 
TAN 
BOOK 


struction and Maintenance. 

D-8 was charged with rewriting the 
Specifications book, in cooperation 
with other divisions. ‘The Specifica- 
tions Committee designated certain 
portions to certain divisions. Bridge 
Division was responsible for all bridge 
specifications. D-6 and D-7 worked on 
“General Requirements and Cove- 
nants” (Items | to 9). D-8 and D-14, 
working with D-18, D-9, and D-6, pre- 
pared the remainder of the book. 


~ 


So that interpretations of the new 
Specifications book will be uniform 
state-wide, a large part of the first 
day of this year’s Highway Short 
Course was devoted to discussion 
of the new book. 

Seminars will also be conducted in 
all the districts covering new items 
and changes. R. L. Lewis, Supervis- 
ing Designing Engineer in D-8, is con- 
ducting these seminars, aided by rep- 
resentatives of Land Service Roads, 


A last-minute check is made of the new Standard Spec- 
ifications for Road and Bridge Construction by, left to 
right, Gerald Peck and E. W. Duval, Senior Designing 


Construction Division, and Bridge Di- 
vision. 

Among new innovations to be dis- 
cussed is automation in Highway 
Lettings. A 92-page supplement to the 
Specifications book, entitled Index 
and Code to Specification Bid Items, 
explains the new coding procedure 
for lettings. Coding has been used on 
a trial basis for eight months, but 
complete conversion to a coding sys- 
tem was delayed until the new book 


Engineers in D-8, and R. L. Lewis, Supervising Designing Engineer. 


was finished. All bid items now carry 
a code number which simplifies prep- 
arations for lettings and establishes a 
system of storing, recording, and re- 
covery of statistical cost information 
by automation. 

To go along with the new Specifica- 
tions book and its supplement, there 
is a 74-page summary of all revisions 
and additions. 


All projects let to contract after 
midyear will be under the provisions 
of the new specifications. 


we : a 


Engineer, also in Highway Design Division. This group 
did the actual rewriting of the book, under the imme- 
diate direction of B. H. Balfour, Design Administrative 
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Winter Wonderland 


These winter-wonderland pictures were made 


during December in the Amarillo district. 


Pictured above and at lower right are scenes 
on State Highway 15 in Lipscomb County. Be- 
low is State Highway 33 in Hemphill County, 


and upper right is U. S. 83 at the Oklahoma 


State Line in Ochiltree County. 


Rosemary marks a Texas map for 
en route travelers who stopped for 
counseling on scenic spots to see 
in Texas. 


All Questions Answered 


“We want to take out a marriage 
license. 

“What’s the best route to Drasco?”’ 

“Is*this® where: I) jou the), Texas 
Rangers?” 

“Here’s my money for the speeding 
Hickels= 

The unusual is mixed daily with 
the commonplace at the Information 
Booth in the lobby of the State High- 
way Building. From 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
each working day, Miss Rosemary 
Williams fills a dual role, acting as 
travel counselor and as receptionist 
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for the Highway Building. 

An average of 60 inquiries are han- 
dled daily at the booth. Each day 
some 50 visitors stop by—while ten 
more call by phone—to ask ques- 
tions which vary from, “Can I get my 
driver’s license reinstated?” (which 
Rosemary can’t answer) to “Where is 
Screech Owl Bend?” (which she can 
—can your). 

As building receptionist, Rosemary 
directs pedestrian traffic to the prop- 
er offices in the Highway Building. 

As Travel Counselor she provides 


numerous travel services both for vis- 
iting tourists and for Highway De- 
partment personnel. The services in- 
clude: 

Marking of routes on the ‘Texas 
Official Highway Travel Map and 
maps of other States; 

Furnishing descriptive tourist lit- 
erature on Texas, including the new 
full-color ‘Travel Brochure issued by 
the Highway Department and numer- 
ous pamphlets supplied by local civic 
organizations throughout the State; 

Providing road information point- 


Rosemary gives State Highway En- 
gineer D. C. Greer a guided tour 
of the 1961 Travel Map, just off 
the presses. 


ing out construction and maintenance 
projects and temporary hazards due 
to inclement weather. A_ state-wide 
teletype service provides up-to-the- 
minute information on the condition 
of all highways in ‘Texas; 

Calculating accurate highway mile- 
ages to points throughout the United 
States; 

Directing inquirers to 
points in the City of Austin for busi- 
ness or sight-seeing purposes. 

The Information Booth has been 
operated as a public service by the 
Travel and Information Division 
(D-16) for the past two years. It has 
witnessed a steadily increasing flow 
of clients. Requests for information 
in person and by telephone totaled 
14,236 in 1960. Of this total, 12,086 
were personal visitors and 2,150 que- 
ries came by telephone. Well over 
half of the queries were for travel in- 
formation, while the remainder were 
for information on how to find cer- 
tain offices and/or people in the 


various 


Highway Building. 

To make more convenient and ac- 
cessible the services of the Informa- 
tion Booth, a visitors’ parking zone is 
available directly in front of the 
Highway Building. However, a traffic 
ticket will be given to any vehicle left 
unoccupied. 

The Information Booth is equipped 


to handle the vast majority of in- 
quiries, but requests which require 
detailed research are usually referred 
to the D-16 offices on the sixth or first 
floors where more facilities are avail- 
able. 

While most questions can be classi- 
fied as “normal” and can be answered 
on the spot or with a few minutes’ 
research, Rosemary must be ever 
ready for the rare visitor who wants 
to know, “How many miles of lake 
shore does Lake Texoma have?” or 
“Where can I find a western town like 
you see on ‘I’V?” 

Unusual questions provide no im- 
passable obstacles for Rosemary, who 
considers them “just part of the 
job.” She has become accustomed to 
a little of the weird mixed in with the 
run-of-the-mill during her working 
day, having handled the Information 
Booth for more than four months 


after serving fourteen months in a 
similar capacity at the Highway De- 
partment Tourist Bureau near Wichi- 
ta Falls. Prior to her Highway De- 
partment service, a two-year stint as 
an airline stewardess helped develop 
a poise not easily shaken, even by 
someone who wants a route prepared 
from Austin to Newfoundland. 

Manning the Information Booth 
requires considerable resourcefulness. 
Rosemary must be able to tell a con- 
fused visitor that “Slid’” should ac- 
tually be spelled “Slide” and is a 
small community located south of 
Lubbock. She must be able to unearth 
the fact that Prosser—which isn’t 
even in the Texas Almanac or on 
the highway map—is a railroad siding 
north of Lufkin. 

When a caller wants to know what 
is the shortest highway in the State 
she must be ready (it’s State High- 
way 165, nine-tenths of a mile long, 
in the State Cemetery in Austin) ; 
likewise, with the latest information 
on Texas’ longest highway (it’s U. S. 
83 which is 902 miles long from the 
Oklahoma border to Brownsville) . 

Answering the odd along with the 
ordinary—it’s all part of the every day 
routine of supplying travel services 
to employees of the Highway Depart- 
ment and to the general public. 


Visitors to see someone in the Main 
Building stop at the desk to find 
out what floor they want. 
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Pacific Regional Conference 


An Address by 
Dewitt C. Greer 
Texas State Highway Engineer 


Austin, Texas 


As Delivered to 


International Road Federation 
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Sydney, Australia 
March 3, 1961 


t is with sincere humility that I appear today before this distinguished group. Dur- 

ing the preceding days of this conference I have made and renewed many valued 

personal associations and have learned much from the constructive program that we 
have enjoyed. The associations I shall warmly remember and the new-found knowledge I 
shall gratefully carry with me to my native State of Texas, in order that I may apply it to the 
further development of our public-roads system. I am sure that you join with me in sincere 
appreciation to the International Road Federation for the organization of this conference 
that has brought together highway leaders from the Pacific area and some of us from the 
United States, permitting us to share together our thoughts and our experiences as we en- 
deavor to make further advances in highway transportation in our respective countries. 


As we begin this discussion we must definitely conclude that the future of highways and 
the future of highway transportation are definitely interlocked. Highway transportation has 
indeed a dismal future unless we can provide a better highway system. On the other hand, 
a better highway system would be of little value unless the future of highway transportation 
is assured. Let us therefore discuss for a moment the future of highway transportation itself. 
Over a period of many generations our people and our goods have been transported by 
water, by rail, by road, and in more recent years have been added the pipe lines and air 
transport. Due to the startling advances made in air transportation in recent years, some 
have hastily jumped to the conclusion that road or highway transportation will soon dis- 
appear from the picture and will have no place in the future of transportation. 


It is only necessary to stop and think a few minutes as to where our people live, where do 
they farm, where are our manufacturing plants, and all of those things which sustain our 
economic and general growth. All of these things are on the ground, and consequently, ground 
transportation will be with us forever in one form or the other. It appears obvious that high- 
ways and roads will remain the favorite mode of transportation for intermediate and_ short- 
haul movements all over the world. The pick-up and delivery pattern of goods and merchan- 
dise will continue to cater to this type of transportation. Our people will continue to desire 
in ever-increasing numbers the privacy and unequaled convenience of the automobile as the 
answer to individual needs for private conveyance. Good highways will be in demand as 
never before. 


It is true that we must be prepared for scientific changes and advancements in the motor- 
transportaton field. Electronic controls and other special automatic features will continue to 
show up in the development of the motor vehicles of tomorrow. Radical changes may be ex- 
pected in the power units of our motor vehicles. New fuels and other almost fantastic power 
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INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS, with controlled access, grade separations, 300-foot right of way, carry 40 to 100 
thousand vehicles per day. Average cost: urban, $1 million per mile; rural, $250,000 per mile. 
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eight thousand vehicles per day. 


sources may be on the horizon. ‘These 
new things that are to come will be 
merely an improvement, or a modern- 
ization of highway transportation 
rather than a replacement. 

In my opinion, highway transpor- 
tation and public highways consti- 
tute one of the most powerful politi- 
cal forces in almost any country. 
Highways and highway _ transporta- 
tion touch the private and business 
lives of all of our people. They are 
truly vital to their health, their hap- 
piness, and their prosperity. In truth 
this force might be termed a giant 
but in many cases it is a sleeping 
giant. It must be stimulated into ac- 
tion. ‘The question is how can this 
unquestioned public demand and 
public support be aroused into action 
to bring about that which the people 
desire and need. 

Our experience in the United States 
teaches us that at first there must be 
an organized public support group 
such as a highway-user group or a 
good-roads association or some sim1- 
lar pattern that will give continuing 
support to a good, sound, highway 
program. Such a __ public-support 
group should not only work to arouse 
the public on the needs of a good 
highway program, but should de- 
mand an efficient, nonpolitical goy- 
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U. S. HIGHWAYS have 150 to 200-foot right of way. Average cost per mile is $150,000—they carry four to 


ernmental agency to administer the 
highway program from funds made 
available for such purpose. 

An efficient branch of the govern- 
ment to administer the planning, 
construction, and maintenance of 
public highways must be staffed with 
trained and dedicated employees. 
Definite lines of authority and respon- 
sibility must be outlined in order that 
each branch of the organization may 
do its work most efficiently under the 
general policies outlined by the ad- 
ministrative officials of the Depart- 
ment. By a proper delegation, both 
of authority and responsibility, the 
greatest advantages can be gained 
from the brains and skill of the work- 
men in each and every branch of the 
Department. 

An over-all highway plan looking 
ahead at least 20 years is highly de- 
sirable even though it might be class- 
ified by some as a wild dream, and 
recognizing that it will be necessary 
from time to time to make many 
changes in such a plan. The basic 
feature of a good highway plan for a 
State or for a Nation is the estab- 
lishment of certain definite highway 
systems to accomplish the obvious 
objective of total road service to all 
the people. In our country, we have 
found such systems or road classifica- 


tions to fall in four general categories. 

The National System of Interstate 
Highways is a 41,000-mile network of 
heavy-duty, high-speed expressways 
that will link all areas of the United 
States from coast to coast and border 
to border. ‘This system receives 90 per 
cent of its financial support from the 
Federal government and 10 per cent 
of its support from the State govern- 
ment. It is expected to be completed 
in the early 1970's, and it is estimated 
that this system will carry almost one- 
fourth of all of the traffic in the na- 
tion. 

The Primary Highway System is 
that network of public highways that 
connects all of our cities and urban 
areas and feeds this traffic load into 
the heavy-duty Interstate System pre- 
viously described. This particular 
system receives 50 per cent of its funds 
from the Federal government and 50 
per cent of its funds from the State 
government. 

The Urban Highway System is that 


eroup of our highways that is de- 


signed to carry the heavy volumes of 
trafic into, out of, and around our 
metropolitan areas. This is a rather 
new venture in our country brought 
about by the shift of our population 
from the rural areas to the urban 
areas. In our particular State this is 


per day; 26-foot pavement, two eight-foot treated shoulders. 


taking on the general pattern of the 
Pcircles cross; the. cross being =the 
portion that carries the trafhc into 
the heart and away from this heavily 
developed area of our cities, and the 
circle is the portion that carries traffic 
around the outskirts. ‘his pattern 
seems to serve well the over-all plan- 
ning of our cities, giving to these 
areas heavy-duty facilities for a major 
portion of their transportation needs. 
This particular system is generally 
supported by 50 per cent of the funds 
from the Federal government and 50 
per cent from the State government, 
however, in many cases some financial 
support is provided by the City gov- 
ernment involved. 

Last, but not least by any means, is 
the Secondary Road System—carrying 
the name in our particular State of 
Farm and Ranch to Market Roads. 
These roads fulfill the purpose of 
providing service to the land that 
produces our farm and ranch _prod- 
ucts, and permit the farmers and the 
ranchers to bring their stock, their 
produce, and crops to the market the 
year round. This type of road in our 
country receives partial support from 
Federal grants in aid, but is princi- 
pally developed from State and local 
revenue under the guidance of our 
State Highway Department. In our 
particular State we have built ap- 
proximately 33,000 miles of these 
roads in the last ten years at an aver- 
age cost of $15,500 per mile. All of 
these roads are two-lane, asphalt-sur- 
faced roads and carry now an average 
traffic of 330 vehicles per day. 


One might observe that all of this 
planning or so-called dreaming is well 
and good, but where is the present- 
day highway builder going to get the 
money to build any such facilities? 
We must always remember that this 
is not only what the people need, but 
what the people want. I have previ- 
ously mentioned the possibility of the 
public-support groups and the great 
assistance that they can render to the 
governmental agency carrying the re- 
sponsibility for this particular func- 
tion of the government. This is not 
enough. The person who is concerned 
with highway administration and 
highway building must do his part 
to help mold and_ hold public 
opinion behind a good sound high- 
way program. First and foremost he 
must give an honest, efficient admin- 
istration of the highway funds made 
available to him. He must do more 
than that. He must try to keep his 
construction program in balance by 
avoiding a “crusade” for one or the 
other of the systems previously men- 


STATE HIGHWAYS: 120-foot right of way; average cost per mile, $65,000; carry one to four thousand vehicles 


tioned, but he must each year build 
many good samples on each of these 
systems, in order to prove to the pub- 
lic what can be done if funds are 
made available. Many times the high- 
way administrator must plan ahead 
and plan well but must actually pro- 
ceed by stage construction, building 
only a portion of that which will be 
the ultimate facility in order that he 
can make a definite mileage showing 
with the funds available to him. This 
has added merit in that he does not 
overbuild for the traffic presently in- 
volved, and also he has a distinct 
feeling of professional comfort in that 
each and every portion that is built 
into place by stages or increments 
will be a part of the ultimate facility 
to serve not only present but future 
generations. 

The future of highways and high- 
way transportation in the civilized 
world is what the highway leaders 
such as those assembled at this con- 
ference resolve to make it. The possi- 
bilities have no limit. 


FARM TO MARKET ROADS—Texas has 33,126 miles of these roads carry- 
ing an average of 330 vehicles per day. They have 80 to 120-foot right 
of way, cost an average of $16,000 per mile. 
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AHEAD OF THE PRESIDENT 


Dallas Morning News, datelined Aus- 
tin—''The Texas Highway Department 
went the Kennedy administration one 
better last week—asking it to pep up 
the New Frontier's road-building pro- 
gram. 

Even as President Kennedy was ask- 
ing the states to help get highway con- 
struction moving forward more rapidly, 
State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
already had advised Washington road 
officials that the Texas program is out- 
running its federal funds, including the 
new antirecession allocation." 


MAN OF THE YEAR 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram—''Arthur 
M. Gordon, district construction engi- 
neer for the Texas Highway Department 
here, has been named ‘Engineer of the 
Year for 1960' by the Fort Worth chap- 
ter, Texas Society of Professional En- 
gineers.' 


ANOTHER FERRY? 


Austin Statesman, AP byline—A Tex- 
as City delegation Monday asked the 
Texas Highway Commission to install 
ferry boat service between Port Bolivar 
and Texas City. 

“Robinson [Mayor L. A.] told the 
commission that the new service would 
materially shorten the route from Beau- 
mont-Port Arthur area to West and 
North Texas." 


A FASHION FIRST 


Stephenville Daily Empire, on license- 
plate renewal—''Texans will notice a 
newly designed license plate for 1961. 
A different style of letters and numerals 
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have been used to make the plate more 
readable from a distance. Black letters 
and numerals on a white background is 
the color scheme for 1961. 

"A new numbering system will be 


used for some classifications such as 
trailers, truck tractors and buses. These 
classifications will have a one-letter pre- 
fix with from two-to-five digit numerals.’ 


STRAIGHTENING OUT THE 
CIRCLE 


Waco Citizen—''The South Waco 
Circle . . . is due to lose its identity 
soon. 

James Aiken, engineer with the Tex- 
as Highway Department announced this 
week that the mole hill constituting the 
Circle hazard which has caused many a 
wreck will soon be removed to be re- 
placed with signal traffic lights." 


LOOP ROUTE CONNECTIONS 


Victoria Advocate, editorially says— 
“City officials are well advised to see if 
state aid is available for linking Ben 
Jordan and Proctor Streets and thus 
completing a loop route connecting the 
Cuero, Hallettsville, Houston, Port La- 
vaca, and Bloomington highways. 

“Such a project would be in addition 
to the cutoff route that will bypass Vic- 
toria on the proposed Houston-Browns- 
ville Expressway. 

“The cutoff route should serve to pre- 
vent congestion of local traffic by 
through traffic bound for Minnesota, 
Mexico, etc." 


SERVICE RECORDS 


Houston Post, datelined Jacksonville 
—''Charlie Clifton and Frank Stewart of 
Rusk were awarded certificates and but- 
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tons for 30 years service with the State 
Highway Department." 


Haskell Free Press—''Raymond R. 
(Ray) Lusk, Haskell County maintenance 
foreman for the State Highway Depart- 
ment, was given recognition this week 
for his long service with the department. 

The Haskell man has been foreman 
of the county division since 1945." 


WORKING TOGETHER 


Fort Worth Press, datelined Austin— 
“County commissioners from Tarrant 
and Dallas Counties joined today in urg- 
ing the State Highway Commission to 
build a freeway between the two cities."' 


WEATHER COOPERATION 


Wichita Falls Times—''Engineers got 
an early opportunity to test the experi- 
mental electrically heated bridge on the 
Red River Valley Expressway Tuesday 
night [January 24] and Wednesday ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the project's 
operation. 

"'We are pleased with information 
gained from the experiment,’ Williams 
[S. S., highway department engineer] 
said, ‘although it's too early to draw any 
conclusions from the data we now 
have.’ "' 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Irving Daily News Texan, in support- 
ing the Texas Development Board's leg- 
islative request for $300,000 a year for 
the next biennium for tourist advertising 
—''lt is not a giveway; it will bring in 
new tax revenue, put people to work, 
stimulate business, and channel millions 
of new dollars into our State's economy. 
With the State Treasury not only broke 


but millions in the red, why not officially 
invite tourists to come to Texas? . 
Tourist advertising is a sound investment 
for the State of Texas." 


El Paso Times, reporting a breakfast 
meeting of local officials and the High- 
way Commission —''Herbert Petry, 
chairman ... appealed to El Paso Coun- 
ty to share in a statewide program of 
advertising to attract more tourists into 
the state. 

Petry's appeal came at a time when 
Commissioners Court had scrapped, by 
a 3-to-2 vote, the County's advertising 
program, cutting last year's $63,840 
budget to $2,780 and refusing to hold 
a hearing on the 196! appropriation.” 


BRAZOSPORT PROJECT 


Brazosport Facts (Freeport), announc- 
ing—''The Brazosport Chamber of Com- 
merce has arranged a meeting this aft- 
ernoon between official representatives 
of all five Brazosport cities and... W. 
E. Carmichael, District Highway Engi- 
neer for District 12; J. L. Baker, District 
Design Engineer; and F. A. Miksovsky, 


resident highway engineer.’ 


Brazosport Facts, presenting results of 
that meeting—''A committee represent- 
ing all five municipal councils of Brazos- 
port reached agreement Tuesday on an 
east-west mainland route between Texas 
City and Galveston. 

"They agreed that the primary pur- 
pose of an east-west road would be ac- 
cess to Brazosport from Texas City (and 
the industrial developments in be- 
tween). 


WITHIN THE DECADE 


Sabinal Times, headlining plans for a 
Sabinal Bypass and U. S. 90—''The Tex- 
as Highway Department has announced 
plans for the next ten years which in- 
clude a bypass south of Sabinal, to be 
built as a two lane highway on right of 
way big enough to eventually allow a 
four-lane divided road. 

"U.S. Highway 90... is the main 
east-west artery through Medina, Uval- 
de, Kinney, and Val Verde counties— 
serving also as an important entrance 
into Mexico." 


DIFFICULT BUT POSSIBLE 


El Paso Herald-Post, giving big play 
to a Commission Meeting there—''El 
Paso City and County stood united to- 
day in presenting to the Texas Highway 
Commission a record-breaking package 
program for arterial roads and streets 
including a loop facility or belt road 
around the Central Business District. 

... State Highway Engineer [D. C.] 
Greer later remarked that such a belt 
route would be difficult to provide for 
the Central Business District because the 
district is hedged by the mountain, the 
river and the international border—but 
did not rule it out. 

‘Commissioner Woodward said, ‘We 
like to be challenged, especially by the 
boldness of the programs presented 
heree ee 

El Paso Times, also covering the meet- 
ing—''A decision by the Texas Highway 
Commission on whether El Paso should 
have a trans-mountain road will be de- 
cided in the next 90 days. 

"If it is built, the highway should be 
a circle route linking Highway 80 down 
the valley with its western extension, 
Greer told the group. While he did not 
eliminate consideration of the McKelli- 
gon Canyon crossing that would call for 
tunneling not favored by the commis- 
sion, Greer did indicate... that a swing 
through Smugglers Gap might be more 
desirable." 


MEN OF MERIT 


Yoakum County Review, noting that 
—'"Congratulations are in order for 
H. G. (Bob) McDonnell, Yoakum Coun- 
ty maintenance foreman for the Texas 
Highway Department. 

"Yoakum County's department of 
eight men tied for the third place main- 
tenance award in District 5 [composed 
of seventeen counties] in 1960." 


Pleasanton Express, calling attention 
to a Highway maintenance foreman's 
retirement—''So, after 29 years and one 
month of serving the people of this state 
and serving them well, Ed or Claude 
[Atkinson] (he is affectionately known 
by both) steps into retirement.” 


Uo. 


Sherman Democrat, via its Austin Bu- 
reau—' December expenditures were 
$71,000 on seven Grayson County proj- 
ects improving U. S. 75, State Highway 
Engineer D. C. Greer announced in his 
work progress report." 


PRECONSTRUCTION 


Floresville Chronicle-Journal, inform- 
ing readers that—''The Texas Highway 
Department announced a Pre-Construc- 
tion Meeting was held on January 13, 
1961 to review the plans, construction 
procedures, and trattic control measures 
applicable to the construction of a 7.099 
mile section of F. M. Highway 2579, 
from F. M. Highway 536, near Picosa 
School, Northwest to Graytown. 

"The meeting was attended by Gene 
H. Koch and Theodore A. Rohr of the 
Texas Highway Department... ." 


HEAVY LETTING 


Dallas Times Herald, datelined Austin 
—''An upswing in highway contract let- 
ting is anticipated in 1961, adding some 
$17 million to the $245 million spent on 
construction and right of way in Texas 
last year. 

"The additional activity will not 
match the record set in 1958 when $278 
million went into Texas highways. State 
Highway Engineer D. C. Greer expects 
the coming year to recover ground lost 
in a 1960 slowdown brought on by fed- 
eral contract control. 

While the highway mileage and num- 
ber of vehicles traveling the highways is 
up, state revenue from motor fuel taxes 
declined during the third quarter in 
1960 for the first time since World War 
I." 


WIPE IT OUT 


Austin Statesman, giving Capitol Cor- 
respondent Sam Wood's summary of 
Governor Price Daniel's Legislative rec- 
ommendations for wiping out the gen- 
eral fund deficit—''These include .. . 
shifting the $15 million farm to market 
road drain from the general fund to 
Highway Department funds. . . ." 
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handling concrete pipe 


N. D. Cardwell, Equipment Supervisor 
District 2 
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Designer Moss looks on as 36-inch pipe is lifted using the This adjustable hook will handle from 18- to 84- 
hook, inch concrete pipe. - 
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problem of handling concrete 
pip¢ has been solved in District 2 by 
use |of an adjustable hook. ‘This de- 
i designed by U. L. Moss, Skilled 
er, will handle 18- to 84-inch 
ete pipe, and is so balanced that 
an with a hoist or dragline can 
it. The slotted mechanism 
Iso be adjusted from the ma- 
operator’s seat. Delicate han- 
will prevent chipping or break- 
pe by using cotton sash cord tag 


hook shown in the  photo- 
onstructed of hollow weld- 
h-inch boiler plate with 
one-and-one-fourth-inch-thick _ steel 
slotted carriage. The clevis is con- 
structed of one-half-inch by two-inch 
plate with two one-and-a-quarter-inch 
cotter pins. Over-all weight is 150 
pounds, 


The slotted steel carriage permits adjustment to balance all sizes of pipe. 


aE 


One man with a hoist or dragline can operate the hook, and the slotted 
mechanism can be adjusted from the operator's seat. 
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Temporary 


Edward L. Hardeman 


District Bridge Engineer 
District 9 


A system of placing temporary 
metal-beam bridge railing for widen- 
ing structures has been developed by 
District 9’s maintenance bridge crew. 

Timber barricades which had been 
used. in. the “past “(see sketch) en- 
croached on the bridge slab roadway 
and extended out over the widened 
section about two and one-half feet. 
Each morning the barricades had to 
be untied from the old reinforcing 
steel and widening forms, and _ re- 
moved to permit work operations. 
Each afternoon the barricades had to 
be erected, blocked up, and tied—for 
the safety of night traffic. 

The new method, drilling holes in 
the concrete slab to hold the rail 
posts was suggested by Raymond W. 
Krauser, one of the men in the bridge 
crew under the supervision of Robert 
L. Holliman, Construction Foreman. 
Krauser’s idea was expanded into the 
metal-beam type railing now used. 

Normally, posts for the metal-beam 
guardrail are spaced twelve feet, six 
inches, center to center—twice the 
spacing for permanent bridge con- 
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bridge railin 


Wired to Reinforcing 
Steel. 


Blocking 


TIMBER BARRICADE 
(TEMPORARY) 


(4’ Smooth Rod Welded 
to Post 


METAL BRIDGE RAILING 
(TEMPORARY) 


In view is the completed temporary railing. 


struction but sufficient for temporary 
bridge railing. Where conditions re- 
quire, intermediate posts at six-foot, 
three-inch spacing can be installed. 
Holes in the concrete slab are drilled 
with a one-and-three-eighths-inch bit 
pneumatic drill, and the one-and-one- 
fourth-inch smooth rod welded to 
each post inserts six inches into the 
drilled hole. A small one-half-inch 
by one-half-inch angle welded to the 
face of the post at the bottom of the 
rail and a simple U-shaped fastener 
slips over the post to hold the rail 
in place. For a more permanent con- 
nection, a single bolt through the cen- 
ter of the rail may be added. 

The metal-beam rail is mounted 
two feet above the concrete slab. This 
is an effective height for traffic safety, 
yet can be stepped over during work 
operations. Usually, the railing can 
be left in place until the widening of 
one entire side of the bridge is com- 
pleted. If necessary, one or more sec- 
tions of railing can be easily removed, 
leaving the other sections in place. 


Here is a close-up of the temporary post and fastener. 
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An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure—so goes 
the English proverb. And the Lub- 
bock District has found that reg- 
ular inspections of field and shop 
| equipment pay dividends. Results 
of these inspections should be— 
and are—recorded. Increasing 
the accuracy of these checks are 
two forms—1078 and 1079. Infor- 
mation in the article below came 
from a memorandum from O. R. 
Justiss, Senior Equipment Super- 
visor to District Engineer O. L. 


Crain. 


ES quiprnent 


In making a written inspection re- 
port of equipment, it is best to have 
the machine in operation so that the 
check can be made with the operator. 
This helps create a spirit of coopera- 
ation between the operator and _ in- 
spector. Whenever possible, compli- 
menting the operator on the ma- 
chine’s cleanliness, or some other en- 
couraging remark, will make. him 
more receptive to suggestions on the 
care and service of his equipment. 


If the equipment has pneumatic 
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tires, give the operator a_ pressure 
gauge and suggest that he check the 
tires while you record the pressure. 
When the operator asks—and most 
of them do—‘What is the correct 
tire pressure?” let him read the in- 
formation from the tire manual. In 
this way, the opinion is not that of 
the inspector, and the operator be- 
comes acquainted with an_ official 
guide (his foreman keeps the account 
manual) which he may find helpful 
in the future. 

After listing the equipment num- 


Cohnecks 


ber and hour meter reading, a visual 
lubrication check should be made and 
the report marked, “OK or oa 
Then check the oil. If the operator 
volunteers to do it, suggesting that 
the inspector will get dirty, take some 


oil from the stick and rub it between 


your fingers to test the body of the 
oil; however, the main reason is to 
show the operator you're not afraid to 
get oil on your hands. 

Next, a visual check is made of the 
battery for corrosion. Early inspec- 
tions showed many corroded termi- 


~ 


nals, but in recent months this con- 
dition has improved tremendously. 
Water level is also being maintained 
more carefully. 

A look at brake lines and master 
cylinders come next—checking the 
latter for fluid seepage and fluid level. 
Since a few grains of sand can do 
much damage, stress the need for 
caution in checking brake fluid and 
the importance of using only brake 
fluid as hydraulic oil—substitutes can 
be costly. 

Checking lights (especially on snow- 
removal equipment) and windshield 
wipers (on motor graders and front- 
end loaders) are also very important 


can be checked “OK.”” When in doubt 
about the air cleaner’s condition, re- 
move it for examination. The car- 
buretor should always be checked for 
leaking and flooding. If there is none, 
mark it “OK” on your sheet. 

Doors, windshield, and seats merit 
close inspection, too. The equipment’s 
paint is usually in good shape. An- 
other item needing a close visual 
check is the muffler. The inspector 
can readily detect leaks from the 
transmission or differential, and can 
rely on the operator’s opinion as to 
their condition. 

While driving, operators should al- 
ways have a first-aid kit—many do not 


under supervision of Automotive 
Shop Foreman, J. H. York. 

In making a 10,000-mile inspection, 
emphasis is placed on steering, brakes, 
and lights, keeping in mind safety of 
the operator. Next, tires are inspected 
and air pressure checked, since air 
pressure is very important in the 
mileage received from tires. If the 
engine is dirty, it is cleaned and neces- 
sary repairs made. Windshield wipers 
and wiper blades are checked and re- 
pairs made as needed; the windshield 
washer is checked and filled. If neces- 


sary, seats and cushions are covered 
and repaired. Decals in faded or poor 
condition are replaced. After com- 


items. With the operator’s aid—let 
him move the steering wheel back 
and forth—test the tie-rod ends and 
drag link for looseness. A check for 
wheel balance or toe-in is not made 
in the field. A glance at the wheel 
bolts and nuts will determine if any 
are loose. 

Examine the radiator heater and 
hose for condition and leakage; check 
also the condition and adjustment of 
fan and generator belts. If there is 
not an excessive amount of looseness 
in the generator bushing, the report 


—and this should be emphasized. The 
operator should keep a scratch pad 
handy and list any repairs needed or 
suggestions that may help in the care 
of the equipment. In preparing the 
written report, make an original for 
the foreman and two copies for the 
inspector. 

At date of this writing, Justiss had 
made 144 field inspections. 

The automotive equipment pre- 
ventive maintenance 10,000-mile in- 
spections are made in the District 
Shop by the automotive mechanics 


pletion of the inspection, the equip- 
ment is road-tested for other defects, 
which are then corrected. 

In first inspections, a large per cent 
of equipment was being operated 
with low pressure in the tires. Now, 
in making second inspections, a great 
improvement in this condition has 
been noticed. 

If done at regular intervals, a 10,- 
000-mile inspection is a small job. As 
of this date, 202 such checks have 
been made in District Five Shop on 
Form 1078. 
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This letter, written in good faith “Hasty man lacketh never woe.” 
by one of our employees to one of —RicHarpD HILLEs 
our district engineers, tells of injury 
suffered by another employee in the 
performance of duty. Actually, the 
injury was painful, but the letter tell- 
ing about it was so entertainingly 
written that the district office decided 
all employees would enjoy it. We did, 
sO we are passing it on to you. 

—Editor 


STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER 


peepee eo TEXAS HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 
AL woopwanc P.O. Box - - - 
- - - -, Texas 
December 1, 1960 


IN REPLY REFER TO 
FILE NO. 


Personnel 


Mr. ---- -- 
District Engineer 
P. O. Drawer = - 
. - - -, Texas 


Dear Sir: 
Attached are two copies of Form 487 and one copy of Form 488 for injury 
sustained by the above noted employee. This injury occurred on November 


30, 1960, while - - - was searching for iron ore gravel. 


- - - dug into a bumble bee nest at a spot he had selected to dig a test 


hole. Numerous bees emerged from the disturbed nest and attacked - - -, 
causing him to franticly retreat. In his preoccupation with escaping 
from the bees, - - - did not observe a barbed wire fence until after 
he ran into it. Both of - - -'s upper legs suffered fairly severe lac- 


or 


erations as a result of this collision, requiring several stitches. 


This type of accident has no reasonable solution. It is not possible 

to detect a bumble bee nest beforehand, and after detection, the only 
logical thing to do is try to escape. What with concentrating on swat- 
ting bees and running, there is not too mich time left for locating such 
minor hazards as barbed wire fences. A person pursued by bumble bees 

can only hope that the route he hastily chooses over which to retreat will 
be the one of least resistance. . 


Very truly yours, 


/Signea/ 


Senior Resident Engineer 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 


In Texas Yet... 


OY ER TRME MIGSMNAYS 


Comments... from the 


® On the 25th of last month my 
wife—while enroute alone from her 
home here in Hugo to visit her moth- 
er in. Monticello, Arkansas—hap- 
pened to have car trouble about nine 
miles west of Avery, Texas, on High- 
way 82. She stopped two different 
cars who were going toward Clarks- 
ville to have them send a mechanic 
out. 


After waiting more than an hour, 
she decided a mechanic was not com- 
ing. But soon two of your employees 
stopped to see if she was having 
trouble—their names were Glenn 
Chesshir and Lem McGuire. They as- 
sured her—when they went into 
Clarksville—they would send back a 
mechanic and if they failed, they 
would help her to one, which they 
did—helping her into Avery. She was 
most grateful and offered to pay them 
—but they would not accept any pay 
—so I just wanted you to know you 
have two employees who are perfect 
gentlemen—and seemed very devoted 
to their position with the Texas State 
Highway Department. 


Although we live in Oklahoma we 
think ‘Texas has the grandest high- 
ways—and when we travel we go out 
of our way to travel on them. 


J. P. Brown 
Hugo, Oklahoma 


@ Just wanted to thank you and 
your men for the courtesy extended 


Traveling Public 


me on Friday night when I ran out of 
gas in the truck. This courtesy was 
appreciated throughout our organiza- 


a William E. Barfield 
Southern Farm Supply 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 


@ As a tax-paying citizen, I enjoy 
good roads very much but we do like 
to have good ones that can be traveled 
without damage to cars and pick-ups. 


I am complaining about Highway 
.... It was a very good road but was 
torn up and rebuilt;this fall... . 1 
have to drive over this road two to 
four times a day and have broken 
headlights, windshields, and tar all 
over my vehicles. I drove to. . . this 
Monday, got the windshield and one 
headlight broken on my car, only met 
one car, and had so much tar on my 
tires that when I stopped in a park- 
ing place in... big chunks of tar fell 
off my fenders. Of course some of it 
will never come off. Hope we can 
have better highways than this one. 


Signed 


@ Please send me the Texas High- 
way map as offered in Dallas News 
of January 29. 


We would like to offer our con- 
gratulations to this Department on 
the highways of our state. We have 
traveled in all the states of the Unit- 
ed States (except the two new ones) 


and find that our roads far excel those 
of any other state. 


One little improvement could be 
made in the markers indicating 
“ROADSIDE PARK, 1 MILE.” The 
letter “R” could appear on the ones 
where the park is.on the right side of 
road, and an “L” when it is on the 
left of the road. It would save the un- 
certainty of the location of the park. 


Thanking you for the map, and 
again saying we do appreciate our 


roads. Jack Bond 


Stephenville, Texas 


To Commissioners and Mr. Greer 


@ The above [1961] map is the 
most beautiful, the most representa- 
tive, the most appropriate, the most 

., and in my opinion should be 
published without change during the 
years to come... 

Just in case you guys have been too 
busy to look at a copy of this map, let 
me say “thank you very much” for 
permitting the picture of the current 
“Flagship of the Texas Navy” | there 
is a picture of the new E. H. Thorn- 
ton Jr. ferry operating between Gal- 
veston and Port Bolivar] to occupy 
the center spot of the pictorial por- 
tion of said map. Also let me extend 
my sincere thanks for your tremen- 
dous efforts in keeping the Texas 
Navy operational. 

E. H. Thornton Jr. 
Houston, Texas 
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Te aud From Our Readers 


Percy S. Bailey, former Engineer of 
Secondary Roads who retired in Sep- 
tember, was honored recently at a 
dinner given by the Joint AGC-THD 
Liaison Committee. Bailey was pre- 
sented with a camera by Highway De- 
partment committee members, and 
with a watch from Associated Gen- 
eral Contractor members. 

Below, R. B. Alexander, Bridge 
Engineer and THD member, presents 
Bailey with gift. Between them is 
Mrs. Bailey. At left is J. C. Dingwall, 
Assistant State Highway Engineer, 
and at right is Mrs. D. C. Greer. 


Also note picture at right, sub- 
mitted by District Engineer B. L. 
me ' 
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DeBerry just before the sign was 
“painlessly” removed from the right 
of way. 


KO Collenswochf 


WONDER IF HE KNOWS HES BUINING ONE OF THE BEST DURNED 
IN CAMDEN COUNTY I" 


About Our Pictures... 


A lighted flare, the skeletal struc- 
ture of a bridge going up, and head- 
lights of passing cars combine for the 
artistic cover this month. Location: 
Southwest Freeway in Houston. 

Pictured inside the front cover is 
the bridge on F.M. 2517. In January 
of this year, TEXAS HIGHWAYS 
ran excerpts from the F.M. 2517 dedi- 
cation address but had no picture of 
the bridge, which is the only one on 
the F.M. road system. 

Inside the back cover is another 
picture from out of the past. Its lo- 
cation, or exact date are unknown. 
To travelers of the times pictured in 
Jim Davis’ story on page 3, it would 
probably look like a super highway, 
but compared to today’s superhigh- 
ways, it’s past history. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
CHARLES F. HAWN Member 
HAL WOODWARD Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 
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